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“SEE YOU AT THE UNION MEETING” 











ARE YOU fulfilling your obligations as a trade unionist? To be a good trade union- 
ist, one must be a good citizen first—and a good citizen does not neglect his obligations. 
Now is the time to resolve that you will do your share to strengthen your union. Take 
a genuine interest in its affairs. Study its problems. Bring new members into the fold. 
And attend meetings regularly. It’s at the meeting that you get your chance to take 


part in shaping the policies of your union. Do your part and your union will thrive. 
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Thomas Carlyle 


Blessed is he who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness. He has a work, 
a life-purpose; he has found it, and will follow 
it. How, as a free-flowing channel, dug and 
torn by noble force through the sour mud- 
swamp of one’s existence, like an ever-deepen- 
ing river there, it runs and flows—draining-off 
the sour, festering water, gradually from the 
root of the remotest grass-blade; making, in- 
stead of pestilential swamp, a green fruitful 
meadow with its clear-flowing stream. How 
blessed for the meadow itself, let the stream 
and its value be great or small! LABOR IS 
LIFE: from the inmost heart of the Worker 
rises his god-given Force, the sacred celestial 
Life-essence breathed into him by Almighty 
God; from his inmost heart awakens him to 
“self-knowl- 
edge” and much else, so soon as Work fitfully 
begins. Knowledge? The knowledge that will 
hold good in working, cleave thou to that; for 
Nature herself accredits that, says Yea to that. 
Properly thou has no other knowledge but 
what thou has got by working: the rest is 
yet all a hypothesis of knowledge; a thing to 
be argued of in schools, a thing floating in 
the clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try 
and fix it. “Doubt, of whatever kind, can be 
ended by Action alone.” 


Essay on “Labor” 
From “Past and Present,” 
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HE midwinter meeting of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council at Bal Harbour, Fla., marked the 
fifth anniversary of the agreement to merge the 
AFL and CIO, and the anniversary found the merged 
federation in good working order. 

The seven-day meeting focused attention on critical 
problems facing the nation and the labor movement— 
the problems of organizing in a climate of vicious op- 
position to unions; the problems of increasing automa- 
tion and job displacement; the task of winning progres- 
sive social welfare programs through legislation and 
collective bargaining; the job of battling entrenched 
reactionary political forces; the never-ending struggle 
of fighting dictatorship and totalitarianism everywhere. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany summed up the ses- 
sions as “a very good meeting” that developed a better 
understanding of federation problems. The meeting, he 
told reporters, had the effect of impressing on union 
members the 
putes in face of the larger problems facing the trade 


“relative unimportance” of internal dis- 


union movement. 

Meany said he was satisfied “with the progress of the 
last five years” as well as with the midwinter session 
of the council, and declared “we are much better off 
than before merger.” This is what the council did: 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


It called for a “broad national effort to elevate and 
improve the level of labor-management relations” and 
urged a “top-level conference of unions and industry 
leaders” as suggested by Meany to Pres. Eisenhower. 


Council Maps Program 


For Labor in 1960 


By SAUL MILLER 


The council reviewed the general attack on unions and 
collective bargaining in the past year and declared that 
“this unprincipled propaganda attack against Ameri- 
can working people must cease.” The anti-union drive 
included, the council said, a phony inflation campaign, 
the “scare” issue of work rules and a general charge 
that unions have been blocking productive efficiency. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


The council mapped a vigorous role for labor in the 
1960 political campaign and voted to call a meeting of 
the AFL-CIO General Board later this year to consider 
a recommendation in the presidential race. 

It rejected the idea of “political neutrality,” declar- 
ing that such a position would be a “disservice to the 
men and women we represent.” Following the con- 
ventions of both parties, the General Board will weigh 
the voting records and platform commitments of both 
parties and the individual records of presidential and 
vice presidential candidates. Pending the conventions, 
state central bodies were instructed to refrain from en- 
dorsing slates of delegates pledged to support specific 
presidential candidates. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The council adopted new procedures to insure com- 
pliance with the federation’s constitution barring dis- 
crimination of any and all varieties. The new system 
calls for Meany to appoint special council subcommittees 
to handle each case of alleged violation that has not 
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been resolved at a lower level. The subcommittees will 
deal with the international unions involved and report 
directly back to the council. 

The new procedures add another step to existing ma- 
chinery under which compliance with directives to elim- 
inate discrimination were handled by a subcommittee of 
the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


The council directed the federation’s eight-man Ex- 
ecutive Committee to work with its special internal dis- 
putes committee to draft a detailed plan for settling such 
differences. The special committee is trying to develop 
a plan in line with the San Francisco convention’s res- 
olution approving the principle of final and binding 
arbitration as a method for setting disputes. 


The council also voted a 2-cent-per-month assessment 
effective Feb. 1 to run for six months for the federa- 
tion’s special purposes fund and approved a new set of 
rules governing directly affiliated local unions in line 
with convention actions and the Landrum-Griffin Act. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


An international affairs conference to place U.S. for- 
eign policy under a microscope was called by the council 
for Apr. 19-20 in anticipation of the East-West “sum- 
mit” conference scheduled for May 16. 

The council also urged the Intl. Confederation of 


Free Trade Unions to implement the reorganization reso- 
lution adopted at the recent world congress to make the 
organization “a more effective instrument.” It sup- 
ported the ICFTU call for a boycott of South African 
goods and declared in a detailed statement that African 
trade unions must be allowed to develop along their 
own lines to be effective in the dual struggle against 
colonialism and communism. 


ECONOMIC 


The council warned that Administration policies and 
current economic trends are fusing “to make a reces- 
sion some time in 1961 a very great possibility” and 
proposed a long-term six-point program to replace 
“seven years of stagnation.” 


LEGISLATION 


The federation renewed its call to Congress for action 
at the current session on legislation to increase and 
expand coverage of the minimum wage, insure equal 
rights for all Americans, protect aged citizens by pro- 
viding health care under the social security system, 
provide funds for school aid, expand housing programs, 
establish federal standards for unemployment compen- 
sation, establish a government agency to look after the 
interest of consumers, grant a pay increase and other 
benefits to government workers and make it mandatory 
on business to supply essential data to the Labor Dept. 








nions Lead Struggle 
or African Freedom 


Text of Executive Council Statement Adopted February 12, 1960 


American labor has, for years, urged our govern- 
ment, its democratic allies, and all other forces of free- 
dom to spare neither effort nor resources in helping 
the peoples of Africa attain national independence, 
economic development, human well-being and democ- 
racy. 

Recent years have seen notable progress toward these 
goals. There are now 10 independent African nations— 
and more are coming. Yet much remains to be done on 
the road to the full attainment of these goals, as for 
example in Kenya. The Algerian people have been 
fighting heroically for over five years, in the face of 
terrible odds, for their national independence. In An- 
gola, the Portugese dictatorship continues to exploit 
and enslave the people. In Nyasaland, there is a 
virtual police state. In Uganda, severe repression is the 
lot of those who seek national freedom for their peo- 
ple. The South African government persists in its policy 
of shameful and callous racism, in spite of United Na- 
tion’s and worldwide disapproval and protest. The 
yearning of the Africans for human dignity and free- 
dom has not yet been satisfied; their fears and bitter 
resentment, generated by years of foreign tyranny, 
have yet to be eliminated. 

Realizing that the workers in the colonial countries 
of Africa cannot fight with their full strength for social 
and economic justice until the problem of national 
independence has been solved, American labor has wel- 
comed the emerging trade unions being in the forefront 
of the struggle for their countries’ national and human 
freedom. The free trade unions, fighting militantly 
against all economic exploitation and for the social and 
economic interests of the working people, are the most 
reliable force for preventing the recurrence of colonial 
policies and practices in new and more subtle forms 
under any flag. 

Moreover, by playing an energetic role in the strug- 
gle against the old colonialism, the free trade unions 
provide the best hope for promoting human dignity 
and individual self-respect and thereby strengthening 
democracy in their countries against the menace of 
communism subverting their newly-won independence 
and turning them into Soviet colonies. 

The free trade unions of Africa are still weak. They 
face many difficult economic, social, and political prob- 
lems. The problems of industrializing economically un- 
derdeveloped countries and transforming their tribal 
communities into modern societies are numerous and 
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complex. The solution of these problems is all the 
harder because of the obstacles which colonialism has, 
for many years, placed against the development of bona 
fide free trade unions in Africa. 

The great zeal and energy manifested by our African 
colleagues cannot be dismissed as manifestations of so- 
called negative anti-colonialism or frivolous predilic- 
tions for politics by the young leadership of the rising 
trade union movements. In this connection, it is also 
essential that free world labor should view Pan-African- 
ism in its proper focus as a movement which developed 
in protest against the colonialism of the European pow- 
ers. In essence, Pan-Africanism is the expression of 
solidarity which the Africans, regardless of the artificial 
regional divisions imposed on the various peoples by the 
colonial powers, feel-for each other. Like the movement 
for a United States of Free Europe and similar en- 
deavors, it is based on the awareness of common 
interests. 

In this regard, we note with satisfaction the con- 
sideration given by the Second All-African Peoples 
Congress at Tunis to concrete measures for promoting 
economic integration among the African states. The 
free labor movement—especially in the highly indus- 
trialized countries—can only welcome these significant 
developments which reflect the aspirations of the African 
peoples to self-government, independence and indige- 
nous free trade union organizations. 

In view of these historic developments, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council welcomes and pledges its support to 
the decisions of the Sixth World Congress of the ICFTU 
for aiding more effectively and generously the emerg- 
ing free trade unions of Africa. In this connection, the 
Executive Council further welcomes the positive role 
played by the African affiliates whom we have en- 
couraged and aided in their initiative and efforts for 
building a vigorous, self-reliant, independent, united 
African free trade union movement. 

If energetically executed, if flexibly applied with due 
allowance for special supplementary contributions by 
various affiliates, like those made by the Histadrut and 
DGB, in cooperation with the ICFTU these decisions 
will speed the growth of strong free trade union move- 
ments and thwart the Communist drive to dominate the 
labor organizations in Africa. 

In carrying out the decisions for helping the growth 
of free trade unionism in Africa, the strongest affiliates 
of the ICFTU must be especially on guard against any 
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policy or action which could be construed as an effort 
to impose on African labor some particular European 
or American pattern of organization structure. As the 
trade unions of Africa grow and become more effective 
instruments for protecting the interests of the workers, 
they are bound to develop forms of organizations most 
suitable to their own specific conditions. Just as eco- 
nomic developments and progress in the underdeveloped 
countries will not proceed in the tempo of the 19th cen- 


tury, so it is unlikely that the trade union movement 
in these lands will go through the organic, step by 
step, development of the European or American labor 


movements. 

Consequently, given the specific African conditions, 
these trade unions can be developed not only through 
pursuing actively the basic task of building individual 
unions, but also through concerted efforts initiated and 
directed by an effective national trade union center. 


We hope that the forthcoming African trade union 
conference, at Casablanca, in May 1960, as proposed by 
the recent Tunis sessions, will, with the cooperation 
and help of the ICFTU and its affiliates, contribute to 
uniting the people of Africa on the basis of advancing 
their political democracy, economic freedom and human 
well-being. 

Through influence on our government’s foreign 
policy, through active participation in expanded inter- 
national trade secretariat activities, through greater edu- 
cation of our membership and utilization of our organ- 








ization strength and facilities, we of the AFL-CIO will 
strive to help the cause of national independence, dem- 
ocracy, free trade unionism, economic development and 
better conditions of work and life for every country in 
Africa. In line with this approach for enabling Ameri- 
can labor to contribute most effectively to the strength- 
ening of free trade unionism and free world labor influ- 
ence in Africa, the Executive Council calls for generous 
financial aid by our government to help the Algerian 
refugees, especially the children’s home established in 
Tunis by the General Confederation of Algerian Work- 
ers. We urge our government and various non-govern- 
mental institutions to increase substantially their facili- 
ties for scholarships and delegation exchanges for all 
African countries. 


We will bring to bear our greatest influence on the 
appropriate authorities of our government to speed 
negotiations to end the war in Algeria and assure-self- 
determination for its people. 


The Executive Council instructs the Dept. of Intl. Af- 
fairs to take measures to promote closer fraternal 
relations with UGTA in order to help it function most 
effectively in preparation for national independence. The 
department should also take steps to provide the trade 
unions—especially in French West Africa—with mate- 
rial regarding free trade unionism, the American labor 
movement, and the problems and progress of our 
democracy. 
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1953-1959 LOSS OF PRODUCTION - $260 BILLION 
1953-1959 LOSS OF FEDERAL REVENUE - $50 BILLION 


Source: Council of Economic Advisers 
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Tight-Money Squeeze 
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FOSDIC-New Marvel of Automation-- 
Will Count You for (960 Census 


OSDIC is a machine. It is a 

machine which “sees and tells” 

—and performs both func- 
tions simultaneously at tremendous 
rates of speed. FOSDIC is a late ad- 
dition to the burgeoning technologi- 
cal complex called electronic data 
processing, or office automation. 

FOSDIC’s full name is Film Op- 
tical Sensing Device for Input to 
Computers. FOSDIC has been engi- 
neered and built especially to process 
the avalanche of data that will be the 
basic knowledge about the American 
people and the characteristics of their 
dwellings and work, to be gathered in 
1960 by an army of enumerators tak- 
ing the decennial Population and 
Housing Census of the United States. 

FOSDIC is a breakthrough of great 
magnitude in the handling of census 
data, the first of outstanding impor- 
tance since the invention of the 
punch-card technique in the late 
1880s by Herman Hollerith, a Census 
employe who observed that—if it was 
going to be processed by human 
clerks—the 1890 census data could 
not be completed by the time the 
1900 census would be taken. 

Hollerith began the well- 
known punch-card system for count- 
ing, sorting and classifying informa- 
tion. Equipment to process the cards 
evolved through later decades. 

FOSDIC is a tailor-made machine 
for use in the 1960 census, a me- 
chanical-electrical-electronic genius 
imitative of the capabilities of 
trained human beings, designed and 
built by the engineers and technicians 
of the federal government’s Bureau of 
Standards and Bureau of Census to 
utilize photography and electronics in 
ways by which human workers are 
fabulously outdistanced. 

By itself FOSDIC is worthless. To 
function it must be fed exposed and 
developed photographic film to read, 
and be associated with an electronic 
computer. FOSDIC is a major im- 


now 


By Ted F. Silvey 
AFL-CIO Department of Research 


provement in the use of the electronic 
computer. 

The electronic computer itself is 
new, being in existence only since 
World War II and in non-military 
use since 1949, 

UNIVersal Automatic Computer 
(UNIVAC) is better known than 
others. One type of UNIVAC will 
be used for the 1960 census, and 
FOSDIC is constructed to feed it 
information. 

After UNIVAC processes the data 
fed to it, a high-speed output printer 
will record the results on sheets 
which, being reproduced by photo- 
lithography, will become the books on 
library shelves and in other reference 
places where students and researchers 
may find answers to questions about 
an America with a population of 
more than 180 million persons. 

The 1960 census will be the 18th 
in the history of the United States. 
The first taken in 1790, and each suc- 
ceeding one in decade years since, is 
in fulfillment of the Constitution, Art. 
I, Sec. 2, which calls for the census 
primarily to apportion among the 
states the number of elected congress- 
men in the House of Representatives. 
Each of a constant number of 435 
congressmen after a decennial census 
represents a different number of 
Americans than before because of 
population increase and shift. 


FTER the 1960 census, some states 
A will lese and others will gain rep- 
resentation in Congress. Within the 
states, the boundaries of congres- 
sional districts are changed by the 
state legislatures. Alaska and Hawaii 
for the first time will be included in 
the apportionment. 

The census enumerator at every 
household will take five items of in- 
formation about each person and five 
(sometimes six) items of information 
about the dwelling. More detailed 
information will be taken on a sample 


basis of one family in every four. For 
these households there will be up to 
25 additional items of information 
for each person and some 15 more 
questions about housing. 

The 1790 U.S. census was a simple 
population count which did not in- 
clude Indians outside the frontier 
settlements. Population is still the 
basic count. 


T HE huge amount of by-product 
- data from the population count is 
the basic information about the 
United States against which all statis- 
tical records, calculations and deci- 
sions are made. There is no human 
activity which is not, in small or large 
ways, touched by the census. 

Fittingly, the director of the Bu- 
reau of the Census is a former math- 
ematics professor. The census is 
served by an extensive staff, including 
almost every kind of professional and 
technical training. The director is ad- 
vised by various citizens’ groups. 
AFL-CIO people participate to review 
and advise about census procedures 
having to do with employment, earn- 
ings, manpower, and other questions 
of primary significance to trade un- 
ion people. 

A volume in constant use in the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research is the 
Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, published annually and up- 
dated from various census enumera- 
tions which are taken periodically— 
an agriculture census, a business 
census, an industry census (each 
taken every five years); a housing 
census taken with the decennial popu- 
lation count; a spot-check on employ- 
ment and unemployment every month 
(on a sample of 30,000 households) , 
and other special counts. This volume 
has 34 sections full of tables of fig- 
ures revealing every aspect of human 
activity in statistical form. Sup- 
plements on special subjects provide 
even more detailed information. 
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FOSDIC and aides practice in Bureau of Census headquarters for the decennial population count due this year. 


Each decennial census is preceded 
by elaborate studies, aided by the ad- 
visory committees, with respect to 
questions that will or will not be 
asked when the census is started. 

The question about a kitchen sink 
in households used in 1950 will not 
be asked in 1960. Many suggested 
questions are left out. 

A significant point is that the 1960 
census is expected to show the popu- 
lation of the United States for the 
first time to be heavy at both ends of 
the age range. There will be more 
younger and more older people, and 
fewer people in relation to the whole 
population in the middle range of 
ages. This fact of fewer people in 
the working ages will be vital in 
the decade of the ’60s with respect 
to employment and unemployment. 
There will be 2 million more women 
in the country of all ages than there 
are men, significant in relation to 
both employment and family forma- 
tion. 

Trade union needs in relation to 
provisions of the social security 
law and pension plans will utilize the 
precise age data provided by the cen- 
sus. This will be true with respect 
to the whole people, and it will be 
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true for special cases—citizens whose 
record of birth never was made, or 
whose birth records may have been 
destroyed or burned. 

FOSDIC begins to be important in 
the 1960 census at the point when 
the enumerator fills in the answers 
to the questions. In 1950, and in all 
previous years, they had large sheets 
on which they wrote the answers in 
longhand. These sheets were then 
examined — originally by a large 
number of manual clerks, later by 
key-punch-card operators—who trans- 
scribed the longhand-written informa- 
tion into processing form. For 100 
years there was a manual system of 
copying and recopying, counting and 
classifying. Then came key-punch- 
cards and the machine sorting, clas- 
sifying, tabulating of them. 


iy 1960 the census enumerator will 
carry spiral-bound books of 100 
pages each, printed with solid black 
squares and empty circles related to 
identifying words and phrases. The 
enumerator will write in longhand 
only the names of persons and their 
addresses. All other information will 
be answered by an alternate choice 
filling in the empty printed circles 


with a specially selected pencil. 

Thirty cameras will be ready and 
waiting at Jeffersonville, Ind., in late 
April when the 50 million completed 
pages in books will be assembled 
from the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. There they will be indexed 
and readied for the camera. The 
census information for the Panama 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, a number of Pacific islands, 
ships at sea, and U.S. military sta- 
tions all over the earth will be re- 
corded on the previous type of census 
form. 


Clerks or key-punch-card operators 
can assimilate and handle one single 
bit of information at a time. But the 
camera eye simultaneously can record 
an entire page of data; in fact to 
double the productivity, each expo- 
sure will gulp up two pages. A day’s 
work load will be 3,200 exposures 
(6,400 pages) an 8-hour shift. The 
cameras each could make 4,500 ex- 
posures (9,000 pages) in this time, 
but that would be more than the 
capacity of the human workers in- 
volved. 

The rapidity of the processing un- 
der the camera is seen in that each 
page will carry the record of from 1 
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to 20 persons—or a maximum of 40 
for each tenth-of-a-second click of the 
camera eye. The 14 x 16 inch pages 
will be reduced to half-inch wide 
photographic film—950 miles of it! 

When the exposed film has been 
commercially developed, the whole lot 
is assembled at the Bureau of Census 
headquarters at Suitland, Md., réady 
to be fed to FOSDIC. 

The original FOSDIC (now five 
years of age) has four new brothers. 
These quintuplets will read the con- 
trast shadows on the microfilm, de- 
vouring the data line for line in in- 
tervals of one-thousandth of a sec- 
ond. 

Accuracy of reading as well as 
speed is guaranteed by the printed 
squares on the enumerators’ sheets, 
which being continued on the micro- 
film, require positioning after every 
fourth line. FOSDIC doesn’t lose its 
place while it reads faster than the 
wind, 

FOSDIC does all this fast, accurate 
reading with one hand. With the 
other it translates the information 
into mathematical computer language 
and records it in the form of mag- 
netic spots on plastic tape. This is 
the process used by a tape recorder, 
but coded for “alpha-numeric” sym- 
bols (letters and figures) instead of 
sound, 


5 gmoney the 950 miles of film will be- 
come 680 miles of magnetic tape, 
to be fed continuously to four 
UNIVAC electronic automatic com- 
puters located in three places—Suit- 
land, Chicago, and Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Any electronic automatic computer 
is in fact by itself an idiot. Highly 
trained and specialized human work- 
ers, with their skill basically rooted 
in mathematics, must develop “pro- 
grams.” These too are magnetic spots 
on tape. The information tapes carry 
the bits of data, the program tapes 
tell the computer what to do with the 
information bits. 

The computer does the work of 
counting and calculating, following a 
decision pattern imitative of the hu- 
man brain, by an “on” and “off” 
switching system, simply saying Yes! 
or No! to the discreet units of data 
(the smallest needed bits of informa- 
tion) as determined by the human 
programmers. 

These “‘decisions” are taken by the 
computer at great speed. The com- 
puter functions in  micro-seconds 
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(millionths of a second), which is 
1,000 times faster than the thou- 
sandths of a second speed of FOSDIC. 


HE computer contains a memory. 

The results of the counting and 
computing from the data on the infor- 
mation tapes, controlled by the pro- 
gram of instruction tapes, are held 
also as magnetic spots on stainless 
steel drums or as circuitry, or by 
other devices. The results can be 
picked out of memory and used on 
subsequent computations. 

The census information tape will 
be run through the computer as many 
times as the bits of data on it are 
needed for answering questions, with 
many questions being answered on 
each pass. The program tapes each 
will be different, according to the 
questions to be answered from the 
basic census data. The human de- 
vised program will also tell the com- 
puter to notice any inconsistencies in 
what it is doing, just as an alert 
human being would. 

Thus if a series about divorced 
persons revealed that some of them 
were under 14 years of age, the com- 
puter would soon send a signal which 
would type out a meaningful message 
to a computer operator at the consoie, 
so that human examination and cor- 
rection can be made to prevent the 
statistics from being all fouled up. 

As the computer takes its “input” 
of tapes, and carries out its complex 
computations to find the answers to 
a multitude of questions about the 
U.S.A. and its people, it must deliver 
the results to the census workers, 
Here is the “output” operation—an 
electronically controlled high speed 
printer which records 600 lines of 
words and figures a minute, each line 
having 130 characters. 

The sheets on which the finished 
information is recorded will be either 
plain paper or printed forms espe- 
cially prepared to receive the answers 
to the computations. 

These output sheets will be analyzed 
by skilled census workers, any needed 
text will be added, then be sent in 
assembled order for lithograph re- 
production. Each finished sheet will 
be the master for a printing plate. 
When all the sheets are printed they 
will be bound into completed books, 
totalling some 100,000 different pages 
of information, ready for examina- 
tion and study. 

After the human enumerator and 
his human client, the operation of the 


census in this automatic process be- 
comes photographic, electric, mag- 


netic, electronic, mechanical. Each 
step performed by the enormously 
complicated equipment accomplishes 
a total line of travel for each single 
bit of the billions of bits of data. 

The route of such a bit of data is 
from people to paper, from paper to 
photographic film, from photographic 
film to magnetic tape, from magnetic 
tape to electronic circuitry, from elec- 
tronic circuitry to paper, from paper 
back to people. 

In this last step, there is final ful- 
fillment. Through a “raging surge of 
electronics,” the billions of basic bits 
of information about all the Amer- 
ican people are put together into sig- 
nificant statistical schedules and 
series which may be used for the 
benefit of all the American people. 

People are involved at every stage 
of this process, which seems to be a 
long journey but which is a very 
quick one. The difference is that 
most of the drudgery of the old sys- 
tem is gone. The constant re-checking 
for human errors is unnecessary. 

FOSDIC makes obsolete the use of 
punch-cards and eliminates the need 
for the Census Bureau to train more 
than 4,000 key-punch operators, 
whose duty heretofore has been to 
read the bit of information off the 
enumerator’s sheet and punch holes 
in cards to record it. Then each 
punch card has to be proofread to 
assure accuracy. 


T HE cost to the government for just 
punching and proofreading the 
cards for the 1950 census was $6 
million. The blank cards cost up- 
ward of $500,000. 

The total cost of building the five 
FOSDICS, renting the cameras, and 
buying 50,000 rolls of photographic 
film is about $3 million. The cost of 
purchasing 18,000 reels of tape for 
FOSDIC and UNIVAC is an addi- 
tional $450,000. There is a potential 
saving of $3 million in the 1960 
method over the punch-card system 
used in 1950. 

The real core of the census is the 
10 or 11 questions which must be 
answered at every household. The 
labor force and time for recording 
this data is'reduced from 2,000 peo- 
ple working 13 months (as was the 
case with punch-cards in the 1950 
census), to 70 people working five 
months (the estimate for the work 


time as it will be done by FOSDIC). 
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An Eng 
Of V 


ORKERS in our _ industrial 
group are confronted not only 
with temporary layoffs but in 
numerous instances with per- 
manent layoffs. The problem of van- 
ishing jobs is almost constant. 

Most of the temporary layoffs are 
due to increased productive capacity 
brought about by the installation of 
modern equipment and the construc- 
tion of new plants within a particular 
market area. A worker who sees his 
productive capacity almost doubled 
understands that such changes neces- 
sarily mean fewer jobs unless some- 
thing is done to reduce hours of regu- 
lar work. Yet he knows that merely 
sharing available work with his laid- 
off fellow worker is not the answer, 
for this simply amounts to sharing 
the hardships of unemployment. 

Workers in the cement industry of 
the United States are witnessing what 
amounts to a production revolution. 
During the past ten years total pro- 
duction in the cement industry has 
increased roughly 50 per cent while 
total production worker employment 
has decreased slightly, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. To- 
day there are fewer jobs available de- 
spite the substantial number of new 
plants operating. 

Even the employed worker faces 
serious problems, for it seems that 
management is constantly trying to 
increase his workload, even though 
his wage rate is based on conditions 
which prevailed when the current la- 
bor agreement was last negotiated. 

For some time reports reaching the 
writer have seemed to indicate a 
growing pattern of vanishing jobs in 
the cement industry. While we have 
understood that the cement business 
was a highly competitive industry 
producing a somewhat non-competi- 
tive product, it took a recent letter 
from the president of one of our lo- 
cal unions to throw some light on the 
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By FELIX C. JONES 


President, United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers International Union 


strange case of vanishing jobs in the 
cement industry. 

According to the letter, a plant su- 
perintendent recently calied a meet- 
ing with the local’s officers and stew- 
ards for the purpose of explaining 
the employer’s position regarding a 
proposed drastic reduction in the 
plant maintenance force. The super- 
intendent is reported to have stated 
that the Portland Cement Association 
—to which nearly every cement man- 
ufacturer on the North American 
continent belongs—had sent a ques- 
tionnaire to all affiliated companies 
concerning the makeup of their main- 
tenance forces, the number of em- 
ployes, etc. The questionnaires were 
to be filled out and returned to the 
association. Seventy-one per cent of 
the companies were reported to have 
compiled this information and re- 
turned the questionnaires to the asso- 
ciation, from which a study was made 
and a published report prepared on 
the entire maintenance force struc- 
ture of the cooperating companies. 


4 ops local president states that he 
has seen a copy of the mainte- 
nance structure report and that it pro- 
vides a measuring stick or scale by 
which management can determine 
whether a reduction in the mainte- 
nance force is needed. According to 
the so-called scale, if the total plant 
work force is between 251 and 300, 
then the total maintenance force 
should be 18.3 per cent of the total. 
If the plant work force is between 301 
and 400, then the prescribed main- 
tenance force is 22.6 per cent. 

The letter states that the superin- 
tendent informed the union that if 
the plant was to meet competition, 
then it would be necessary to fall in 
line on the work force reduction. 

According to the published report 
on the Portland Cement Association 
study that was seen by the local union 
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president, included in the composi- 
tion of the maintenance group are 
such jobs as laborer, oiler, janitor, 
maintenance coordinator, working 
foreman or leader, foreman and gen- 
eral foreman. If this total force is 
too high—based on the association’s 
standards—then management reduces 
the maintenance force but not the 
foremen. 


N ONE knows at this time wheth- 
er this is a well-organized plan for 
a compulsory reduction of work 
forces, but reports strongly point in 
that direction. It is doubted that the 
superintendent explained just how he 
will get the necessary maintenance 
work performed with a drastically re- 
duced maintenance force. One may 
speculate that the slide-rule boys and 
the so-called efficiency experts will 
advocate stretch-out systems, elimina- 
tion of coffee breaks, more overtime 
and perhaps some other scheme to get 
the work done at lower wages. 

Since most cement plants are lo- 
cated in small communities and we 
already are plagued with rapidiy 
growing unemployment, one can only 
wonder whether the promoters and 
advocates of this plan for reduction 
of the work force have given any 
serious thought to the workers and 
their families who may suffer from 
the loss of employment due to this 
engineered system of vanishing jobs. 

While this reported development is 
of serious concern to all cement 
workers, it will not serve to deter our 
union’s efforts in upholding human 
values as we go about our job of 
dealing with the problem. Our union 
and its members have faced serious 
problems before and have generally 
risen to the situation as the circum- 
stances required. Our members un- 
derstand that it is only through their 
union that their welfare and security 
can be enhanced. 
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eople Are Hungry + 


AVE you ever gone to bed hungry? How would you like to do 
H it not for just one night or two, but for night after night, dreary 

week after week, stretching over all the bitter years of a tragical- 
ly shortened lifetime? 

That’s the grim lot of more than half the 1.8 billion men, women 
and children of the non-Communist world—working people, most of 
them, the citizens of countries whose friendship our nation cherishes 
or works to obtain. 

Here in the United States the migrant farm worker is probably 
at the bottom of the economic heap. He and his family earn some- 
thing less than $900 a year and suffer from all the ills and evils that 
accompany such massive poverty. 

It’s inconceivable, but the American migrant farm worker’s stand- 
ard of living is something most of the people in the other non- 
Communist nations dream about. And it’s to help make these dreams 
come true that the AFL-CIO has steadfastly, since the end of World 
War II, begged, pleaded and cajoled the American people, threugh 
their government, to open up their hearts and their purse strings 
with economic aid of all sorts—outright grants, easy-term loans, 
foodstuffs, capital investment, technical assistance and whatever— 
that might put a few more calories on their tables and a little more 
hope in their hearts. 

The plain truth is that these hungry people don’t get enough to eat 
because they den’t have enough money to buy more: It’s hard for us 
to believe it, we in our world of God-given bounty, but here is the 
story: 

@ About 10 people out of every 18 in the non-Communist world 
live in countries where per capita consumption is under $200 a year. 
That’s 58 per cent of those 1.8 billion. 

@ About three people out of every 18 live in nations where the 
per capita income ranges between $200 and $500 a year. That's 
16 per cent. 

@ About one person out of every 18 lives in a country where per 
capita income is between $500 and $1,000 a year. That’s 7 per cent. 

@ Only about three people out of every 18—or more exactly 19 
per cent—live in a country where the per capita income is $1,000 
or more a year. 

Thus about 15 out of every 18 people in the non-Communist bloc— 
with a few hopeful exceptions—live in a world of hunger and its 
attendant evils, disease, illiteracy and a shortened life span. 

Only 14 nations are fortunate enough to be counted in the high 
income or “have” category. All are in the North Atlantic com- 
munity or the British Commonwealth except one—Venezuela. 

Eight countries are in the $500 to $1,000 group, six in Western 
Europe, plus Israel and Uruguay. 

The $200 to $500 classification includes 37 countries and about 
40 territories. Three are in southern Europe, the others in South 
America, the Caribbean area, the Middle East and Asia. 

In the 1958 fiscal year, 14 nations—not all of those in the highest 
per capita income group—disbursed about $2.9 billion in loans, 
grants and technical aid to the underdeveloped areas. The bulk of it 
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Jnited States, United Kingdom, France, Canada and 
assistance also was given by four nations not in 
me category—the Netherlands, Italy, India and 


niernational agencies such as the United Nations, 


bor Organization, World Health Organization, etc., 


n in assistance, and private capital was invested at 
f about $2 billion, most of it in the development of 
nall number of countries. 

’ for International Economic Growth took a look 
d what has been done to ease it and came up with 


ast decade the low-income countries taken as a 
able to expand the total production of their econ- 
rage annual rate of 3 per cent. But since popula- 
expanding at about 2 per cent annually, the net 
een only 1 per cent annually. Translated into per- 
n, that means that the average person in the low- 
s able to consume about $15 to $20 more at the 
ethan at the beginning. Some, of course, did better 
ose. For others, living standards actually deteri- 
were seven or more countries which experienced 
or slipped back on a per capita basis. 

oming decade it has been estimated that the low 
wld double the rate of net growth achieved during 
from 1 per cent to 2 per cent a year. This would 
incomes for the less developed world as a whole 
)to a bit over $140 by 10 years hence. 

sensus of experts that this would require an in- 
mt rates, in the flow of external capital and other 
e order of $3.5 billion annually from all sources, 
te. 

into account anticipated expansion of existing pro- 
ains a gap of something over $2 billion a year to 
come world double its recent rate of economic 


,at its convention in San Francisco last September, 
continuation of U.S. assistance policies to help the 
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developed nations “emerge from the age-old morass 
sand hunger,” and also urged expansion of interna- 
programs in which this country would participate. 
‘warning about something that most of the other 
bstantial economic assistance sometimes overlook— 
must not be allowed to fall into the hands of the 


nthe top of every economic pyramid, however small 


economic development must be widely shared, and 


aid for an economic structure in the less developed 


ill strengthen the forces of freedom and democracy,” 
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Anniversary of Freedom 


—25 Years of REA 


By CLYDE T. ELLIS 


General Manager, National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 


HE utilization of rural electric 

power in America is doubling 

every five to seven years and 

will continue to increase propor- 
tionately in the future. 

This necessitates a continuing con- 
struction program that means a sev- 
eral hundred million dollar yearly 
expenditure for lines, transformers, 
generators, and related materials. 

It also has direct bearing on the 
appliance industry to meet the grow- 
ing needs of this ever-increasing buy- 
ing market. 

All of this indicates continued em- 
ployment for labor in the production 
centers of our country. 

But it is more than just buying 
power—much more. 

To those who, like myself, were 
born on the farm and lived many 
years on the farm—without electric- 
ity—it is evidence of a great Amer- 
ican revolution . . . almost as signifi- 
cant in its own way as the American 
industrial revolution of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

What these figures mean can best 
be expressed in human terms, which 
are always more important and more 
interesting than cold statistics. These 
figures provide evidence that we have 
helped liberate the American farm 
family from darkness and from the 
worst kinds of isolation and drudg- 
ery. 

It means that, while we still have 
some small areas left where electric 
wires do not run, the power of elec- 
tricity is available to millions of iso- 
lated rural homes. It means contact 
for those families with the outside 
world, through radio and television 
. .. Which would otherwise be denied 
to them. It means “city living” for 
country folks. 

Or look at it another way. Grade A 
milk is available for the children 
and adults of every American home 
today only because we have electric- 
ity on the farm. Without electric 
power, America’s dairy farmers 
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simply could not reach the sanitary 
production levels necessary to supply 
the demand for Grade A milk for a 


nation of 170 million souls. 


I THE cities, of course, we take 
electricity for granted . . . and 
perhaps some of us may wonder why 
those who work with the rural elec- 
tric systems get so excited about the 
juice in these transmission and dis- 
tribution lines. But for the farm fam- 
ilies of America, and particularly 
those in the more sparsely settled 
rural areas, memories are still fresh 
of the dark, dark days before elec- 
tricity reached out onto the land. In 
those times, the farm home, the en- 
tire farm operation, was a scene of 
back-breaking, unrewarding toil. 
One reason the farm population 
gets so excited about electricity is 
that it is less than 25 years since the 
magic of electric light and power 
came to millions of homes and farms 
in the rural areas—and they are con- 
cerned about keeping it during the 
next 25 years. Farm-raised people 
who won’t be gray-haired for sev- 
eral years yet can easily recall the 


era before Uncle Sam decided, in the 
days of the New Deal, that every 
farm should have electric power made 
available to it as a matter of social 
ethics and right. 

Why, you may ask, did electricity 
not come to most of the remote farms 
in earlier years? Why did it take a 
monumental effort by rural people 
and their government to string the 
lines and get a supply of wholesale 
power to feed into those lines? 

The answer is simple. It was not 
profitable for the private power com- 
panies to do so. As businessmen, the 
owners and managers of the cost-plus 
electric companies concentrated their 
efforts where the most power could be 
sold with the least effort and expense. 

Things began to change after 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal 
came into being in 1933. After only 
two years, in 1935, FDR signed an 
Executive Order creating the Rural 
Electrification ° Administration. Its 
purpose was to get electricity to the 
farms of America. The next year, 
Congress passed the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act, which gave this dynamic 
program a firm legislative basis for 
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permanent activity. These two deci- 
sions, manifested by the Executive 
Order and the new law, may be re- 
garded as the electric Magna Charta 
for the folks on the farms. 

These New Deal actions accom- 
plished three major objectives: They 
encouraged farmers and people in 
the small towns to form cooperatives 
to supply themselves with electric 
power without profit—self-help proj- 
ects. They established a means to 
provide government loans, at low in- 
terest, to finance the establishment of 
these cooperative electric systems. 
And, of equal importance, still other 
laws gave the rural electric co-ops as 
non-profit distributors preferential 
rights to the purchase of electric 
power generated at federal hydro- 
electric plants. 

That did it. With the help of the 
REA hundreds of cooperatives came 
into existence. Across the country- 
side, poles went up and lines were 
strung, the lights came on and the 
darkness receded. 


; ee emotional reaction of farm 
people to the spread of electric 
power may be a little difficult for 
some to understand after the passage 
of these years. It was more than just 
having electricity. It spelled a chance 
to join with the rest of the popula- 
tion, an opportunity for more con- 
veniences and relaxation, a chance to 
be rid of some of the back-breaking 
work that always had been the farm- 
er’s lot. It spelled “first-class citizen.” 

That’s why the rural electric co-ops’ 
“Silver Jubilee Year” of 1960 means 
so much to the farm and other peo- 
ple. For the more than 16 million 
rural electric co-op consumers, the 
Silver Jubilee Year is the anniversary 
of freedom. 

The private power interests have 
suggested that public power is social- 
ism, which it isn’t. They have de- 
picted the cooperatives as public pow- 
er, which they are not. The electric 
co-ops generate only a small percent- 
age of the electric power they distrib- 
ute; they buy it either from private 
companies at wholesale or from gov- 
ernment installations, and sell it at 
non-profit retail rates. 


The private power interests want 
to raise the interest rates that rural 
electric cooperatives pay for their 
government loans. The interest rate 
on the REA 35-year loans to the non- 
profit co-ops was set by Congress in 
1944 at 2 per cent. Now, I know that 
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in this day of tight money this sounds 
low and you're apt to say, “I pay 
more interest than that. Why can’t 
they?” 

There are several reasons. First, 
remember, these are long-term loans 
for substantial amounts of money. 
In setting the 2 per cent rate, Con- 
gress entered into a kind of moral 
covenant with the rural electric co- 
operatives to provide low-cost money, 
in return for which the co-ops would 
take on the responsibility of provid- 
ing electric power to everyone in 
their area who could reasonably be 
served. Over the years, the govern- 
ment figured it would break even on 
the loans and farm folks would get 
the benefit of electric power, while 
industry would get the benefit of this 
new consumer market. 

It was a good estimate; that’s the 
way it has been. The plan has 
worked almost exactly as Congress 
hoped. About 97 per cent of the 
rural homes and farms of our coun- 
try now have electricity. Over $1.5 
billion in principal, interest and ad- 
vance payments have been paid back 
to the U. S. Treasury on the co-ops’ 
REA loans which total about $3.5 
billion. Rural electrification is a 
financial success. 


| eg MUCH more is involved than 
that. Rural electric co-ops have 
raised the buying power, the citizen- 
ship standards and the cultural levels 
of the farm families. Electric power 
on the farm has made American agri- 


Power lines in the fields: 


culture far more productive, in line 
with the needs of a growing popula- 
tion. Electric co-ops have been one 
of the means through which it has 
been possible to increase production 
on the farm while releasing people 
for jobs in industry, in the trades 
and in the professions. 

The wisdom of the American deci- 
sion to provide low-cost power to the 
farm and small-town areas has al- 
ways been thrilling to me as an ex- 
ample of democratic foresight. 

If we are behind the Russians on 
missiles and space, we are currently 
ahead of the Russ‘ans in agriculture 
... and the rural electric cooperatives 
can proudly claim their share of the 
credit. 

Like the members of organized la- 
bor, we members of the rural electric 
cooperatives are proud of what we 
have done for America in the past 
quarter century. We’re proud that 
we have helped make the farmer’s life 
a better one. We're proud that 
through electric power, farm prosper- 
ity has been improved, and that the 
rural consumer is no longer a second- 
class consumer. 

We want to do even more, because 
we believe in America and believe in 
its dynamic system of democracy and 
fairness and opportunity. That's 
what we'll be thinking about, during 
this “Silver Jubilee Year” of the rural 
electric cooperatives. Y 

“Rural electric systems are truly 
good for all Americans.” 





City living for folks in the country. 
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A University Reports 
On Labor Edueation 


By FRED K. HOEHLER, JR. 


Associate Director, Labor and Industrial Relations Center, 


E role of labor education in 
the university is primarily that 
of “bridging the gap” between 

the university and the labor move- 
ment. It brings knowledge, sweated 
out by scholars, to officers, staff and 
rank-and-file union members. It is 
also the continuing work in steward 
training, labor history, union ad- 
ministration and communication— 
contributing to these subjects, how- 
ever, new research and new skills 
whenever and wherever possible. 

The Labor Program Service of the 
Labor and Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter of Michigan State University was 
officially started in January of 1956. 
Earlier the university had supported 
a pilot program which effectively de- 
monstrated that there was a need 
and an interest on the part of the 
labor movement and, equally impor- 
tant, that there was a willingness on 
the part of the university. 

In 1958 the vice-president for off- 
campus education in a speech to all 
extension personnel—both agricul- 
ture and general—said: 

“One cannot but wonder when he 
reads the language of the Morrill Act 
which directs institutions like Michi- 
gan State University ‘to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions in life.’ One 
cannot but wonder how this type in- 
stitution could so long ignore this 
responsibility. 

“While it is true that we were no 
more guilty than most land-grant col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country, we cannot minimize our 
omission quite so easily because of 
our particular environment. 

“If we truly had a commitment to 
the industrial classes, then we must 
have had a concern—or we should 
have had—for the members of labor 
in the organized unions. For example, 
today in this state one of each two 
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Michigan State University 


persons is involved in the organized 
labor movement, either as a member 
of a union himself or as part of a 
family of a union member. 

“With our philosophy of helping 
people help themselves—to put edu- 
cation to work—it is all the more re- 
markable that this large segment of 
population has not risen up and de- 
manded a program that was an ap- 
proximate counterpart to the Coop- 
erative Extension Service. Fortu- 
nately, they did not; their patience 
was great and ultimately, in 1956, the 
Legislature authorized this institution 
to move out with an educational pro- 
gram for these people. * * * 

“The path is not always a rosy 
one. There are techniques yet to be 
perfected, but ‘there is an unquench- 
able thirst for knowledge among 
these groups and it is growing. Let 
me say simply that in this area there 
is a great frontier for Michigan State 
University in our efforts to help 
people.” 


ee Labor Program Service has 
developed in many ways like most 
of its counterparts throughout the 
country. It runs classes of six to ten 
weeks in length in a variety of subject 
matter. It puts on institutes of one, 
two or three days as well as the tradi- 
tional week-long session. It jointly 
plans all of its programs with the 
local union, international or council 
involved and, in a real sense, each 
class is different because of this joint 
planning. It works with and through 
a Labor Advisory Committee. It half- 
heartedly complains about having to 
run so many “tool” programs. And 
with somewhat more vigor it dis- 
cusses the need for more staff and the 
use it could find for more money. 
Quantitatively, the Labor Program 
Service at Michigan State has devel- 
oped a rather large program. From 
June 1956 through June 1959, using 


fiscal year figures, the service con- 
ducted some 100 classes of from six 
to ten weeks in length, some sixty 
institutes running from one to seven 
days and some forty special projects. 
These programs have reached approx- 
imately 10,000 workers. 


pees figure does not include 
speeches given by staff members 
nor does it include those persons 
reached by pamphlet and other types 
of materials which the service has 
produced. 

Subject matter covered in these 
programs include such topics as shop 
steward training, advanced grievance 
handling, the American labor move- 
ment, legislation affecting labor, un- 
ion administration, communication 
skills, the duties of an executive 
board, the economic picture today, 
social insurance, basic economics, de- 
veloping a local union education pro- 
gram, propaganda analysis, and in- 
creasing your reading productivity. 

Teachers for these programs are 
almost entirely recruited from Michi- 
gan State University. The Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center has on its 
staff instructors who teach in their 
academic departments half time and 
who spend the other half teaching 
and doing research in the Center. 
These persons come from economics, 
political science, sociology, speech and 
communication skills in the basic col- 
lege. 

Administratively, the Labor Pro- 
gram Service is part of the Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center. The 
Center itself is made up of three divi- 
sions—Personnel Management Pro- 
gram Service, Research and Planning 
Service, and the Labor Program 
Service. The director of the center 
reports through a committee of deans 
to the president of the university. 

Such is the general picture of our 
operation. We have done, are doing 
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and plan to do things that may be 
of interest to labor educators and 
the labor movement. They relate to 
special materials, to subject prepara- 
tion and to special programs. 


A LAMENT of labor educators is 
that no materials seem to be 
suitable in any particular case. This 
although the morning mail never fails 
to bring some new pamphlet or mim- 
eographed sheet or action bulletin. 

The lament is destined to continue 
and it is best that it do so, for cut of 
this dissatisfaction come some fine 
basic materials. Moreover, this dis- 
satisfaction has developed some 
highly proficient plagiayists, which 
means that good materials are in wide 
demand and consequently in wide 
use. We have developed some new 
materials as well as having incorpo- 
rated the efforts of others into our 
own pattern. 

One item is a record of the 1957 
convention of the AFL-CIO. Thirty- 
nine minutes long, this record was 
developed because most local. union 
members seldom have the opportu- 
nity to attend a labor convention or 
to hear the voices and words of 
labor’s leaders, and because this con- 
vention was of major importance. 


The record contains parts of some 
of the opening addresses, including 
words from a fraternal delegate from 
Tunisia, parts of the Teamster ex- 
pulsion, including the charge and re- 
plies by Mohn and English, Wood- 
ruff Randolph’s position and the 
final statement by George Meany. 
The record continues through four 
resolutions—civil rights, collective 
bargaining, international affairs, and 
the joining of state central bodies. 
The record closes with the election of 
officers. 


W: have found this record most 
effective when used in part. For 
example, a discussion of ethical prac- 
tices can follow the Teamsters sec- 
tion. A discussion on civil rights is 
highlighted by listening to the civil 
rights resolution. The whole disc it- 
self can be played as part of a ses- 
sion on “the labor movement.” A 
packet of supplementary materials is 
included with the record. 


One important job of the university 
is to publish information for work- 
ers and unions which is backed by 
research and scholarship. 
ample is the Labor Program Service 
publication “Don’t Get Garnisheed.” 


An ex- 


The pamphlet, written by a member 
of the teaching staff, went behind the 
garnishment process, into loan and 
credit operations, and the reason why 
people get garnisheed. This docu- 
ment has been of substantial use to 
local unions, to credit unions and to 
individuals. Its usefulness is testified 
to by sales amounting to over 12,000 
copies in Michigan alone. 


Other examples of materials of a 
more workaday nature are those the 
staff has brought out dealing with 
labor history. This thirty-page packet 
includes a brief history of American 
labor, the development of the CIO, 
figures showing the labor force and 
union organization, the reasons for 
merger’, the structure and function of 
the AFL-CIO, a summary of the ethi- 
cal practices codes, and a summary 
of legislation growing out of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee hearings. A stew- 
ard training set has also been com- 
pleted which contains about twelve 
hours of instruction potential. 

Of interest as well are materials 
dealing with facts on Michigan and 
the federal government. This series 
includes a set of three large maps, 
suitable for mounting, which outline 
the state legislative and senatorial 
districts and the congressional dis- 
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A class on the labor movement at Michigan State’s Kellogg Center. 
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The inevitable re-hash after a class (left to right): Everett Kassalow, 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department; Fred K. Hoehler, Jr., associate 
director of the Labor and Industrial Relations Center; Sen. Philip A. Hart 
(D-Mich.) and Woodrow Ginsberg, Auto Workers. 


tricts. The name of each incumbent 
and the population of his district are 
given. 


TILL another service we have of- 

fered for some time is our book 
program. Under an agreement with 
the Michigan State AFL-CIO, books 
are taken to each class and institute 
for sale to the participants. The book 
program largely consists of paper- 
backs and includes over forty titles, 
covering the labor movement, eco- 
nomics, government, international af- 
fairs, parliamentary procedure and 
one or two novels. 


Materials are the backbone of any 
educational program. Like others, 
we continue to experiment and turn 
out what we hope are effective guides 
and fact sheets. Outside of the nor- 
mal production, we are experiment- 
ing with use of tapes, academic ar- 
ticle rewrites and special sets on la- 
bor and social legislation. 


A basic need in labor education is 
good teachers effectively using good 
materials. One device is to bring to- 
gether experts from our teaching staff 
and from the labor movement to dis- 
cuss content and teaching techniques. 

One such session, a one-day meet- 
ing on the subject of economics, 
brought forth suggestions for a course 
in economics which has been taught 
several times and which is now un- 
dergoing revision based on actual 
classroom experience. This method 
will continue through the various dis- 
ciplines and interests. 

We also believe that an education 
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program should progress. We mean 
by this that while the workers’ edu- 
cator should start where a student is, 
the former has the responsibility of 
helping the union organization plan 
its long-range educational objectives 
and to explore the possibility of fu- 
ture courses which may be directly 
related to the initial class but which 
broaden the scope and depth of the 
program. We are experimenting with 
this concept. 

I seriously doubt that any program 
can be called new in any real sense. 
We try at Michigan State to do some- 
thing different and at least a little 
experimental each year. 


F OR example, we worked with AFL- 
CIO Community Service Activities 
to develop a teacher training program 
for staff members. This program was 
eventually used throughout the coun- 
try. With the Industrial Union De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, we ran a con- 
ference using an interesting blend of 
university and labor economists—a 
highly experimental and educational 
venture from the program planner’s 
viewpoint at least. 


Another type of institute that has 
given us some insight into program 
planning and teaching techniques is 
the multi-national trade union team 
project which we run in cooperation 
with the Office of International Labor 
Affairs of the U.S. Department of 
Labor and the International Ex- 
change Section of the U.S. State De- 
partment. 

Last year’s project included thir- 


teen trade unionists from nine coun- 
tries—Sweden, Finland, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Israel, Morocco, India, Ko- 
rea and the Philippines. The chal- 
lenge is to work with these people 
from diverse cultures and widely dif- 
fering labor movements and develop 


_a program that has meaning for each, 


The course is five weeks long and in- 
cludes discussions and lectures on the 
American society, economy and po- 
litical life as well as the history, func- 
tion and structure of the American 
labor movement. 

Interestingly enough, one of the 
most successful portions of the five 
weeks was a series of discussions by 
the participants themselves on their 
own labor movements. They found 
they knew less about some labor 
movements physically close to them 
than they did about the American 
movement. 


iP another area, partly because of 
the tremendous interest expressed 
by the labor movement as well as by 
the university administrators  in- 
volved, we have developed a close 
working relationship with coopera- 
tive extension, which consists of 
both agricultural and home econom- 
ics extension services. Pilot consumer 
education programs have already 
been run and others are in the plan- 
ning stage. We hope that within the 
next five years this particular type 
of offering will have developed into 
a substantial portion of our total 
program. 

A program started last year is a 
book discussion series. About twenty 
leaders of Lansing labor get together 
once a month to discuss a book they 
find of interest. Each person buys the 
selected work and on an appointed 
day comes to the university for din- 
ner and discussion—the discussion be- 
ing led by a campus expert. The 
books chosen include “The Affluent 
Society” by John Kenneth Galbraith, 
“As Unions Mature” by Richard 
Lester, “The Coming of The New 
Deal” by Arthur Schlesinger and 
“The Sane Society” by Eric Fromin. 

In various stages of development 
are programs which will be joint 
projects involving the Labor Program 
Service, the Television Studio and 
the Audio-Visual Aids Department. 

These are examples of the things 
we are doing. Some of them no doubt 
will be dropped. Others will be ex- 
panded. All of them will be changed 


as conditions change. 
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settled Kentucky but the working 

classes of Virginia and North 
Carolina who had no land of their 
own and were looking for a better 
way of life and were willing to work 
and fight for it! 

In Kentucky there was land, 40,000 
square miles of it, and much of it 
fertile. Story-tellers spoke of Ken- 
tucky soil so rich that they could not 
raise a pumpkin crop: “The vines 
grew so fast that they wore out the 
little punkins’ draggin’ them on the 
ground!” 

The rivers and the deer and buf- 
falo trails to the salt licks became the 
highways through the forests and 
brush. Industry soon flourished. Iron 
ore deposits were found in both ends 
of the state. Cannon balls for the war 
of 1812 were manufactured at Grand 
Rivers, in the narrow bit of land be- 
tween the Cumberland and Tennes- 
see Rivers. Wagon manufacture, 
hemp, boats for the mighty Ohio, 
garment factories, distilleries, slaugh- 
terhouses began to swell Kentucky to 
the position, for a time, of fourth in 
manufacturing in the nation. 

Traces of trade unionism began 
early. Carpenters, cap makers, mold- 
ers, printers—these groups may be 
traced as Kentucky unionists as far 
back as the Civil War. 

Later in the 19th century, when 
coal mining in Kentucky began to ex- 
pand, the coal miners fought their 
gallant fight for union recognition 
which, for the most part, never really 
ended until the passage of the Wag- 
ner Act in 1935, and, to a small de- 
gree, continues to this day. 

Kentucky’s early manufacturing 
status suffered severe setbacks as the 
new century made its debut. Wagon 
manufacture in Kentucky was sup- 
planted by auto manufacture in Mich- 
igan. The acquisition of the Philip- 
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Kentucky Unions Face Challenge 
New Industry, Technology 


By SAM EZELLE 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
Kentucky State AFL-CIO 


pine Islands by the U.S. ruined the 
hemp market. Railroads were de- 
stroying the steamboat-building in- 
dustry. And, the great high grade 
ore deposits of the Mesabi range in 
Minnesota closed the Western Ken- 
tucky furnaces, dependent upon low 
grade ore, expensive to extract. 


j~ Kentucky labor movement 
has had many ups and downs 
since the American Federation of 
Labor held its annual convention in 
Louisville back in the year 1900. 

Today, in 1960, our state has re- 
ceived over 2 billion dollars in new 
industry since 1948. Kentucky has 
more miles of navigable streams than 
any other state, and several extensive 
dam and canalization projects are ex- 
pected to enhance our position in 
commerce. Soft, purring diesel river 
boats are moving twice as much com- 
merce down our Ohio River as 
moves through the locks of Panama. 
Our highway program is finally get- 
ting underway, and four-lane high- 
ways will, in 10 years, lace the state, 
north and south, east and west. A 
new TVA steam plant for Western 
Kentucky will give the Bluegrass 
State an additional 100,000 kilowatts 
of installed capacity. 

But new technological changes are 
hurting Kentucky, particularly in the 
bituminous coal industry, in which 
the state ranks third in the nation. 
Augers, stripping, the “continuous 
miner” take jobs from men. And the 
woman worker in the distillery who 
was employed to look for foreign par- 
ticles in the bottle as it moved down 
the package line has been replaced 
with an “electric eye.” 

Glass workers in Danville who 
loaded light bulbs into cartons are 
replaced by a clever device using tiny 
jets of air. Retail clerks are replaced 
by vending machines. Office workers 


are replaced by electronic equipment. 

One radio station has a mechanical 
disc jockey which, by transcription, 
announces for the “hoot owl” shift! 
Cigarette manufacture gradually 
dwindles in manpower as high speed 
packaging equipment whines and 
clatters, faster and faster. 

The Kentucky State AFL-CIO has 
secured for its membership more 
prestige and recognition than the 
labor movement has ever been known 
to have in the rural state of Ken- 
tucky. The Kentucky State AFL-CIO 
speaks for 132,000 members, and, ex- 
cluding political parties and religious 
denominations, is by far the largest 
organization of any kind in the state. 
The former state AFL organization 
(Kentucky State Federation of La- 
bor) and the former state CIO or- 
ganization (Kentucky State Industrial 
Union Council) were merged in 
August 1958. The merger of the state 
labor movement has greatly improved 
the position of the workingman here. 
I am proud to serve with President 
Henry Seibert, of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, and attrib- 
ute a large portion of the success of 
our merger to his experience and his 
statesmanship. 


T° Kentucky, we find a liberal Re- 
publican from our mouniain area 
to be a cut above others in compas- 
sion for the farmer and factory 
worker. Perhaps a comparison be- 
tween Kentucky’s Republican Senator 
John Sherman Cooper from Somer- 
set, and our Republican Senator 
Thruston Morton from Louisville 
paints the picture well. In the 1958 
Legislature, five Democrats in the 
House and two Democrats in the Sen- 
ate introduced the so-called “right- 
to-work” bill. Not one Republican 
touched the measure at all! This in- 


dicates that the state AFL-CIO has 
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good friends in both politcal parties. 

In 1956, the former Kentucky 
State Federation of Labor cast its 
lot with Albert Benjamin “Happy” 
Chandler in the hottest Democratic 
primary conducted for years, Chan- 
dler won and easily took the general 
election that followed. 

Last year, the Chandler machine 
sought to elect “Happy’s” Lt. Gov. 
Waterfield as his successor. The labor 
movement took another long look, 
and went the other way. The over- 
whelming majority followed the Ex- 
ecutive Board’s recommendation of 
Bert Combs, although a stormy con- 
vention resulted in no endorsement. 
The United Mine Workers joined in, 
and Combs’ majority in the primary 
greatly exceeded the Chandler major- 
ity four years earlier. 

At this writing, the Kentucky Leg- 
islature is in mid-session. Seven 
points of the 12-point program sup- 
ported by Combs have been adopted. 
Others are “in the hopper.” Leader- 
ship of the state AFL-CIO believes 
that the Combs-Wyatt labor program 
will be carried through. 


Although Kentucky labor has long 
participated in politics, our COPE 
program has only recently moved 
into high gear. This year, we have 
participated in the match-fund pro- 
gram of our national office, and now 
have a full-time COPE Director. Earl 
Bellew, vice president of the United 
Brick and Clay Workers, serves in 
that capacity. He has years of ex- 
perience as a labor lobbyist in Frank- 
fort, and in Kentucky politics gener- 
ally. 

Our goal in the coming months is 
to complete a campaign for a filing 
system of our membership, and to 
establish a Women’s Division of our 


state COPE. 


5 en Kentucky State AFL-CIO has 
successfully fought the “right-to- 
work” crowd from the very begin- 
ning. There is no anti-labor legisla- 
tion on our books. Our child labor 
law and our occupational disease law 
are excellent. It is our hope that the 
present session of the Legislature will 
bring our unemployment compensa- 
tion, workmen’s compensation, and 
minimum wage laws up to date, as 
promised. 

Certainly, when the Landrum- 
Griffin bill hit the test vote in the 
House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington last August, we could be 
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proud of the 7-1 vote against the bill 
by Kentucky’s eight Congressmen. 

The Kentucky State AFL-CIO uses 
all of the usual methods of communi- 
cation open to us: speeches before 
educational, social, civic, religious 
groups; booths at state fairs; paid 
advertising in rural newspapers and 
farm publications; pamphlet distri- 
bution to a large list of schools and 
libraries; and the use of radio and 
television. We participated in 14 
television programs in Kentucky dur- 
ing the year. In three instances, we 
took our political and legislative pro- 
grams to the public by paid televi- 
sion programming, with considerable 
success. 

Noting that thousands of school 
children visited their state capital by 
the bus-load, the Kentucky State 
AFL-CIO recently prepared a pic- 
torial booklet about the state govern- 
ment for free distribution in the Cap- 
itol Building as a public service. Its 
popularity has exceeded our greatest 
expectations, and more have been or- 
dered. 

The labor education program in 
Kentucky is one of the finest in the 
nation. Begining in 1946 when the 
old State Federation of Labor set 
aside a portion of the per capita tax 
for a full time program of workers’ 
education, the program continues to 
this day. Classes, institutes, and 
the annual resident Kentucky Labor 
Schools, have given thousands of 


Kentucky labor school students write and produce a radio program. 


members and officers training in tool 
subjects needed so badly to equip us 
to survive and progress. Our Re- 
search and Education Department 
shows labor movies in communities 
so small there is no other movie 
around! Five college and university 
campuses have housed our programs. 


7 Kentucky Labor News has 
been printed weekly since April 
1942, and is the official voice of the 
state AFL-CIO. It is distributed free 
to the 202 public newspapers in the 
state, as well as members of Congress 
and members of the state legislature 
and many schools and colleges, li- 
braries. With a full-time editor, the 
paper busies itself in getting labor’s 
voice out of the closet, and inform- 
ing the membership of the informa- 
tion so often omitted by the public 
press. 

The Kentucky State AFL-CIO is 
proud of the success it has enjoyed. 
Our budget is too low, and we hope 
that affiliates will take some action 
to remedy the growing problem. For 
the most part, however, a continua- 
tion of our “do something” attitude 
mitigates our difficulties. 

The 23-man (and woman) Execu- 
tive Board is constantly seeking ways 
to do new things for our membership, 
and improve that already done. Our 
goal is to “make Kentucky a better 
place in which to live, work, play, 
and raise the next generation.” 
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MODERN WEAPONS 
OR NEW-TYPE FIRES 


By WILLIAM D. BUCK 


President, International Association of Fire Fighters 


whole new arsenal of weapons 

never dreamed of when mankind 
was learning to combat a blessing 
turned scourge by beating it with 
sticks or throwing water on it. 

They’re still using water, of course. 
But new hazards are part of the price 
we pay for progress, and new tech- 
niques have had to be developed to 
meet them if men and their property 
are to be safeguarded from new-type 
fires. 

And what are new-type fires? 
Those that occasionally strike, for 
example, in the chemical plants that 
are mushrooming all over the country 
as the industry booms, or others that 
involved laying down a blanket of 
foam on an airport runway as a 
crippled plane comes in for a landing. 

In our life-time, we have faced new 
dangers of explosions, fire, and the 
spread of contagious disease. Ad- 
vances in science bring new dangers 
to the fire fighter. In medical science 
oxygen tents, experimental labora- 
tories, iron lungs and other new hos- 
pital equipment add to the danger of 
explosion and spread of disease—be- 
sides the threat of fire. Plastics, foam 
rubber and even automobile fires 
were unheard of by our forefathers. 
Electrical fires have become a serious 
menace in our modern-age cities and 
towns. To meet these new dangers, 
new techniques and devices in fire 
fighting have been and are still being 
advanced. The use of fog nozzles, 
carbon dioxide and foam are just 
three of the new techniques widely 
used by today’s fire fighters. 

The newest enemy confronting the 
fire fighter, and probably the most 
serious, is the radioactive fire. The 
peril of exposure to radioactive ele- 
ments is something familiar to all of 
us. Some fortunate fire fighters have 
proper safeguards, such as protective 
fire fighting clothing and equipment, 
but most of the professionals of the 
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United States and Canada still lack 
them. 

Fires of these types were never en- 
visaged by the fire brigades of yester- 
day. Nor were those huge-scale con- 
flagrations that followed the fire bomb 
raids of World War II, or the atomic 
catastrophe that threatens all our 
cities in case of another conflict. New 
techniques and tools are ready for 
today’s fire fighter, or are being devel- 
oped. Whether he has them is up to 
his community. 


vo all city dwellers take it 
for granted that if they have a fire, 
the fire department will come running 
to put it out and cut the loss to a 
minimum. Yet in the not too distant 
past, when fire brigades were paid by 
groups of property owners, the 
chances were that a blaze would go 
unchecked unless the property were 
insured with the group. 

In a somewhat less exaggerated 
way, today’s fire departments occa- 
sionally are faced with a similar sit- 
uation. The extension of city limits 
often has spread fire apparatus too 
thin, and we are all familiar with 


cases where fire departments, acting 
under city codes, have halted their 
apparatus at the city line when a fire 
has been found to be outside their 
area. 

A classic, even humorous, case re- 
cently rose in a western community. 
Responding to a call, the department 
found a warehouse blazing some dis- 
tance beyond the city limits. Acting 
on orders, the men stopped at the city 
line and watched it burn. Too late it 
was found the warehouse was city- 
owned. 

Of course, it matters not to the fire 
fighter where the fire is or who owns 
the property. When an alarm comes 
in, he responds with every nerve in 
his body; and each new fire is a new 
challenge. He also serves around the 
clock. He does this willingly; and 
quite often, in a very tragic meaning 
of the word, he gives his heart to 
fighting fire. All too frequently the 
fire apparatus is undermanned due 
to the desire of public officials to 
effect “economy.” 

Coronary ailments are an occupa- 
tional hazard. In a recent survey of 
1,200 communities, it was found that 
fire fighters suffered more than six 
times as many on-the-job injuries as 
the average American worker. More- 
over, a fire fighter’s chances of being 
killed on duty are nearly 70 per cent 
greater than those of workers gen- 
erally. In facing the hazards of the 
job, 20 out of every 100 fire fighters, 
or one out of every five, were injured 
during 1958. For the United States 
as a whole, three out of every 100 
workers were injured on the job. 


bbe fire fighter does not pause to 
reflect on these statistics when he 
answers’ an alarm. Whether he’s 
wheeling a ladder truck through traf- 
fic-laden streets, or playing a stream 
on a big blaze with sweat pouring 
from his armpits, or coming, eyes 
glazed with weariness, from a scene 
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of shambles and destruction, he’s al- 
ways in there giving his all. 

The International Association of 
Fire Fighters received its charter in 
1918 from the American Federation 
of Labor. In that period, opinion 
was strongly divided on whether pub- 
lic employes properly belonged in a 
labor organization. Samuel Gompers, 
the president of the AFL, indicated 
clearly how he felt in a letter to 
Thomas G. Spellacy, our organiza- 
tion’s first president. 

“The International Association of 
Fire Fighters,” he wrote, “comes into 
full participation in the work of fed- 
erated internationals at a time when 
there is a greater need for organiza- 
tion and solidarity of workers than 
ever before. It is a time when the 
vital problems of all nations are those 
of conservation of man power and 
the use of each individual where best 
service can be rendered. 

“The result has been to enhance 
appreciation of each man and woman 
—to increase the dignity and impor- 
tance of human life and human 
rights... . 

“It is my confident hope that your 
official journal will contribute to this 
movement by carrying the hope and 
spirit of practical idealism to all those 
of your calling—a work which re- 
quires courage and self-sacrifice for 
the protection of others.” 

Though Fire Fighters do not bar- 
gain collectively in the usual sense, 
and though they work under no-strike 
conditions, they have been intimately 
involved with the progress of labor 
generally. We in the Fire Fighters 
would be blind if we deluded our- 
selves into thinking that the goals la- 
bor has fought for and achieved have 
not made easier the climate of our 
own negotiations with the municipali- 
ties of this country and Canada. 

In our early days of organizing, 
we encountered case after case illus- 
trating the absolute power of city 
officials over the men of the fire de- 
partment. Damaging as these disputes 
were in individual cities, the most 
telling blow to the infant IAFF was 
the Boston police strike. Under the 
pressure of years of poor wages, bru- 
tally long hours of work and misera- 
ble conditions, and as a last resort 
after all other means had failed, the 
members of the Boston police force 
ceased work through the evening and 
night of September 9, 1919. As a 
result, pillage, riots, disorders and 
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robberies occurred throughout the 
night, almost unchecked by the one- 
fourth of the force that remained on 
duty. 

The two issues involved in the 
strike, the right of policemen to or- 
ganize and affiliate with other labor 
unions and the right to cease work, 
were settled adversely for all police- 
men everywhere. 

The press throughout the country 
gave wide publicity to the Boston 
police strike and as a result public 
sentiment was aroused against any 
organization of their municipal em- 
ployes into unions. This attack was 
centered chiefly against the IAFF as 
it was at the time the only organiza- 
tion of civil employes of any promi- 
nence. As a direct result, the associ- 
ation lost 42 locais through either 
pressure or legislation. 

At its founding in 1918, our union 
had 66 locals representing approxi- 
mately 4,000 fire fighters. With the 
assistance of organizers of the old 
AFL, the association vice presidenis 
and their deputies added 155 more 
locals during the first two years. In 
1935 the membership was 35,000, in 
1940 it was 45,000, and today there 
are more than 95,000 members in 
some 1,200 cities in the U.S. and 
Canada. 
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For fire fighters, more than six times as many on-the-job-injuries coe 








Wi paid fire departments were 
inaugurated in the last half of 
the 19th century, a schedule of work. 
ing hours known as the “continuous 
duty system” was employed. Under 
this arrangement, fire fighters were 
continuously at the firehouse, leaving 
only two or three times a day to 
obtain their meals. They received a 
free day perhaps every two weeks in 
some cities, in others they were for. 
tunate if they had a pass day once a 
month. 

Chief J. W. Deckinson of Cleveland 
was the first to suggest the “two- 
platoon” system, in which the person- 
nel is divided equally into two sec- 
tions or shifts. One section works a 
day shift for so many days, relieved 
in the evening by the other section. 

This system was given a trial in 
New York City in 1904. It proved so 
unsatisfactory to the men that they 
petitioned for a return to the old sys- 
tem of one day off in five. Finally 
a satisfactory working plan for the 
two-platoon system was worked out. 
Under this arrangement, with a 10- 
hour day shift and a 14-hour night 
shift, the two-platoon system was 
adopted by nearly all large city de- 
partments in the United States. 

Later, the application of the system 
was changed in a number of cities, 
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“This is how colonial fire fighters did their work in 1776. 


Instead of two shifts of 10 and 14 
hours each, every shift worked a 24- 
hour turn and was then free for a 
like period. 

Adoption of the three-platoon sys- 
tem in New York City in 1936 cli- 
maxed a fight of over 15 years. 

A schedule adopted in many of our 
cities provides for the 56-hour work 
week with three platoons. Under this 
system, a fire fighter works a tour of 
24 hours, followed by two rest tours. 
In the more enlightened and ad- 
vanced cities, our fire fighters are 
working a more normal week of 40 
or 42 hours. Whereas other workers 
have enjoyed a 40-hour week for 
many years, it has only been in the 
past few years that any fire fighter 
locals have been able to obtain this 
limit to their work week. 

In 1918 it was unusual for city 
employes, especially fire fighters, to 
receive annual vacations. They are 
now commonly granted, a minimum 
being 12 days and the maximum 35 
days a year. 


- poevagel salaries for a generation 
prior to 1914 averaged approxi- 
mately $1,000 a year. Wages since 
the recovery days following the de- 
pression have shown a steady rise 
until today’s maximums range from 
$2,994 for a small town such as Fort 
Smith, Ark., to $7,494 for Los An- 
geles. Through establishment of a 
research department, the international 
has been able to lend valuable as- 
sistance to many locals in their cam- 
paigns for wage increases. 


One of the aims of the IAFF has 
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been the promotion of civil service in 
communities where it does not exist. 
We have also attempted to act as a 
watchdog in other communities to see 
that it is adequately enforced. In de- 
partments not subject to civil service 
it was usual, with a change of politi- 
cal administration, for a complete 
new force to step in. The utter im- 
possibility of maintaining an efficient 
department under such a system can 
be readily imagined. 

In the matter of pensions and in- 
surance benefits, the fire fighters have 
been very successful. In the most 
recent survey conducted by the inter- 
national, only a negligible number of 
locals reported no city or state pen- 
sion and insurance benefits. Strong 
state and provincial associations are 
the best source of improved pension 
and insurance benefits. 

Since 1950, the international has 
gone in the direction of seeking the 
right of arbitration, consideration for 
overtime pay and for working in 
higher classifications and either com- 
pensatory time off or extra pay for 
holidays worked. 

The association affiliated with the 
National Fire Protection Association 


_in 1922 to lend its support to the 


campaigns of citizens and groups de- 
voted to protecting life and property 
from the ravages of fire. 


| ee and butter issues will be of 
chief concern to fire fighters in 
the years ahead. In scores of cities 
the fire fighter has been caught in 
the inflationary squeeze. We are not 
alone in this boat, of course, but the 


fire fighter often has to fight harder 
and more relentlessly in order to gain 
relief. We need the help of all organ- 
ized labor as we have given up, in the 
name of public interest, the traditional 
union weapon—the strike. Besides 
working for a living wage for fire 
fighters, the IAFF is continuing to 
work for shorter hours and _ better 
working conditions. It is the watch- 
dog of the civil service and attempts 
to safeguard its members against the 
hazards of the fire service. 

Partially as a result of its affiliation 
with the organized labor movement 
over 40 years ago, the international 
can look back on some fine accom- 
plishments. Perhaps the greatest has 
been the freeing of the fire fighter 
from the virtual state of political serf- 
dom that he was in not so many years 
ago. If it had nothing else to its 
credit, the IAFF could well be proud 
of the part that it played in breaking 
the chains that bound the fire fighter 
to his job. With the breaking of those 
chains, there has been achieved a tre- 
mendous increase in the morale and 
esprit de corps of the fire departments 
of this country and Canada. It is no 
exaggeration to say that due to effec- 
tive unionism both countries today 
have more effective and more efficient 
fire departments. All of us who have 
been pioneers in this great movement 
are entitled to feel some degree of 
self-satisfaction in looking at the-rec- 
ord since 1918. 

We point with pride to the fact that 
we now have 95 per cent of our po- 
tential membership organized and af- 
filiated through voluntary member- 
ship in the International Association 


of Fire Fighters, AFL-CIO. 








Be Wise! 


Those dollars you earn each 
week are union-earned dollars. 
When you spend those dollars, 
it is to your own self-interest to 
make sure that the goods and 
services you buy merit a trade 
unionist’s patronage. 


Union-made goods and union- 
rendered services are consist- 
ently tops in value, so you ob- 
tain the most for your money 
when you insist upon such com- 
modities and services. 


Tell your friends to look for 
the union label, union shop 
card and union service button. 
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NTERNATIONAL politics has 
Dacstel into a place of equality 

with the traditional economic 
pressures in spurring migration since 
the end of World War II, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization found 
in a comprehensive study of popula- 
tion movements from 1945 to 1957. 

The population structures of entire 
countries have been altered, the 400- 
page study shows, when millions of 
people were driven from their homes 
into forced exile by political upheav- 
als that involved the redrawing of 
frontiers, transfers of sovereignty and 
changes of regimes. 

The mass movements of men, 
women and children from one country 
to another—and often to a series of 
countries—have been far greater than 
those normally resulting from supply 
and demand in the world employment 
market. 


The ILO study is the result of a 
research program on manpower prob- 
lems in the broadest sense. It distin- 
guishes between migratory movements 
resulting from political events and 
those prompted by economic reasons. 
It makes the following points: 


Political movements were sweeping 
and precipitate, and their momentum 
was quickly spent. Economic migra- 
tion currents, on the other hand, have 
tended to flow fairly steadily in fixed 
channels. 


awe gage choice has played only a 
small part in political movements, 
which were usually the result of 
threats or coercion. It has been a 
decisive factor in economic move- 
ments, which were the voluntary, if 
not always spontaneous, expression of 
a desire for better conditions. More- 
over, political movements have usual- 
ly affected entire groups of human be- 
ings who were uprooted for good, 
while economic movements have 
largely involved young adults, often 
only temporarily. 

In many ways, the two types of 
migration have had opposite effects. 
Political migration has often exerted 
a disrupting influence on the econo- 
mies of the countries where it origi- 
nated, while in receiving countries it 
has led, at least in the short run, to 
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Politics Spur World Migration 


heavier expenditure, unemployment 
and inflationary pressures. 

Economic migration, on the other 
hand, has benefited both emigration 
and immigration countries by provid- 
ing an outlet for the energies of mil- 
lions of men. Although the refugees 
have often been forced down the oc- 
cupational and social ladder, the mi- 
grant worker has usually been able 
to better his lot. 

The study sets out a few principles 
based on recent experience which may 
afford useful guidance in framing na- 
tional and international policy. So- 
cially, emigration is often fraught 








with difficulties, but for many people 
it has been and still is the only way 
out of the dead-end created in some 
countries by persistent underemploy- 
ment. 

However, most countries suffering 
from over-population can hardly 
count on emigration as a way out of 
their difficulties and it seems unlikely 
that the position will improve much, 
at least in the near future. Moreover, 
immigration countries seeking skilled 
manpower sometimes offer induce- 
ments strong enough to attract even 
workers needed for the development 
of their own country. 














Executive Council on 1960 Campaign 


DURING THE 1960 political campaign, the AFL-CIO will 
actively support candidates favorable to the principles and 
ideals supported by the American labor movement. Political 
neutrality would be a disservice to the men and women we 
represent and we reject it. 

We firmly believe the general public is entitled to know 
exactly what role the AFL-CIO plans to play and therefore this 
Executive Council adopts the following policy guidelines for 
1960: 

1. The AFL-CIO and its state and local branches will not 
participate in primary elections except in one-party states. 

2. The officers of the AFL-CIO will present to the platform 
committees of both major parties labor’s views on vital legisla- 
tive issues and urge the writing of platforms that are liberal 
and progressive. 

3. Subsequent to the national conventions of both parties, 
the Executive Council will convene a meeting of the AFL-CIO 
General Board for the purpose of weighing the voting record 
of the parties, their platform commitments and the individual 
record of the candidates for President and Vice President of 
the United States. Based on those factors, the General Board 
will determine the AFL-CIO position and its recommendation 
to its members. 

4. Without infringing upon the rights of individuals, who are 
members of AFL-CIO unions, to support candidates of their 
choice in the primaries, state central bodies of the AFL-CIO, 
pending the decision of the General Board, are specifically 
instructed to refrain from endorsing or supporting slates of 
delegates pledged to the support of candidates for the Presiden- 
tial or Vice Presidential nomination of either party. 
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| Be Sure to See 


MERICANS AT WOR 


LABOR’S OWN TELEVISION SHOW 




















HAVE YOU been watching “Americans 
at Work”? This TV program is tremen- 
dously interesting. You see how trade 
unionists perform their jobs in various 
industries. It’s a great program—ab- 
sorbing and educational—and very well 


worth your time and close attention. See 








it yourself. Urge your friends and neigh- 
bors to tune in regularly. And let your 
TV station know that you’re keenly in- 
terested in “‘Americans at Work.” Your 


viewing support and comments to the 


station will help to assure the success of 
this AFL-CIO venture into television. 
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The new 
AFL-CIO Publications List 
is now available without charge 


From AFL-CIO Department of Publications 
815 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











